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K A RATIONAL education. 

•24 THEJ^U^_ r^^and^To^break and open 

r^Z^Tof everythin? " ’ rd er to find out the hidden 
wherefo ha! s an u» sld ies and to take to pieces 

everyt m isten ce and P r °P thorough analysis of 
*£ V ° r n ‘“ar^nd human nature point the 
structure. Yet, ‘•'“'S tatically and clearly we refuse 
right way to us *> ^P“. )d aWay front the rich natural feast 
learn, and we drag ass i m ilate and take interest in, and 

„f .'things" which it «» n (he barren pas ,ures of “words.’ 

, • ‘i. nlirOV tO St»i 

drive it av\ y 

As Pope writes we load the brain, 

We P^e-y. chain on cha in, 

Bind rebel wi , exe rcise the breath, 

C Zf llpVe m“fn .he pale of word, till death. 

While Nature calls to the child and y" 

voices of music to win him , o her ^ and to teach 

W^hefdWnely inspired lore, we stuff his ears with the 
cottonwool of our own earthgrown dulness or deaden his 
hearing with the grating, jarring friction of our mechamca 
system of education, so that he cannot hear Nature s vo.ce at 
all. We do him a cruel injustice in distorting his nature 
until it is out of joint with all Nature around. Left to them- 
selves and to one another, the child and Nature would be 
“happy scholar with the wisest and most loving of teachers, 
but we decree a compulsory divorce between the two. I oo 
many have as just cause as Carlyle to express the protest of 
childhood’s instincts against such unnatural conduct, and to 
complain, “ Oh ! why did they not teach me about the sun, 
moon, and stars, about the trees, and flowers, and birds, 
about all natural objects ? ” 


(To be continued .) 


CO-EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

THE subject of co-education is one that is unfamiliar to the 
great mass of teachers England, at any rate to teachers in 
towns; and even those who are familiar with the theory look 
upon the system with much doubt of its practicability In 


Kindergartens, the lower classes of 


some primary schools. 


and many country schools, when the local rate will not pay 
for separate teachers, co-education exists, but the system has 
not been tried on a large scale in England, as it has in 
America. There, co-education exists from the infant school 
to the university. Before discussing the actual and possible 
advantages and disadvantages, some account of the practical 
working in the United States, may not be out of place. 

In America the co-education of boys and girls has been 
the rule since the beginning of their present public school 
system. As in our own country school, economy was the 
original cause, but now even in large and wealthy schools 
all primary public education is co educational. In the next 
grade, the High School, variations occur, not always because 
of difference of opinion, however, but for convenience, as in 
Boston, where the Girls’ School was founded 200 years 
after the Boys’ School. There is a strong feeling against 
co-education in some sections of the Eastern States, but 
in the West it is almost universal. 

Let us now examine the reasons given in the United States 
for co-education. They are stated as follows : — 

“ Co-education of the sexes is preferred because it is — 
Natural, following the ordinary structure of the family 
and of society ; 

Customary, being in harmony with the habits and sentiments 
of every-day life, and of the laws of the State , 
Impartial, affording one sex the same opportunity for culture 
that the other enjoys ; 

Economical, using the school funds to the best advantage ; 
Convenient, both for superintendents and teachers, in assign- 

u ing grading, teaching, and discipline , 

^neficial, to the minds, morals, habits, and development of 
the pupil.” 
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f^Tedu cation advanced by American 

-TXaretheclaimy" t|l e system shows that it fits in so 
Vw’rs • observation ° and American social usages that 
“ft. th America" customs jt Qne thing , however, 

;t mmains >!••>» '»f; ac Cs themselv es declare that co- 
s important- “ Msie r ; the boys are restrained by 

education makes **P wh ile these are stimulated and 
the presence of the^ ^ m ie 0 f the boys^ Teachers assert 

roused to Study by tn a failure , and that no special 

that co-education 15 • ht b e expected to follow. They 

difficulties exist sue ^ met hod necessary in addressing 
also find no ditterei ^ fates of development so different 
boys and girls, nor a ong> it must, however, be noted 

as to necessitate separa education differ greatly from the 

that American me England ; there the students are 

ideals of teaching curr j much of the information 

expected .0 acquire for teacher before it 

^ -st not be forgotten that 

education is a thing to be desired in America , parents and 
children both unite in the wish to get the full benefit of he 
schools, and if a pupil failed to pass out of her class at the 
proper time the blame would oe laid by the paren s 
child and not on the schools. In the United States as in 
England, however, the boys excel in mathematics, economics, 
and civics, while girls hold their own in history, languages, 
and science, showing that though the method of teaching 1S 
uniform the results vary. 

The foregoing remarks apply to primary and High Schoo s , 
where universities are in question, even Americans themselves 
hold diverse opinions, some declaring that co-education 
between the ages of 16—20 tends to unsettle and excite the 
students, others that co-education has been successful m 
practice, and no evil results have followed. Boston an 
ichigan are certainly important illustrations of the latte 
belief: Chicago and all thp Woctom universities folio" 


miners tnat co-education has been succc^<~ 
practice, and no evil results have followed. Boston an 
ichigan are certainly important illustrations of the Utte 
belief: Chicago and all the Western State universities foil? 

e same system, some with college halls— some with outsi 
becnm^ 6 ^ C ^ ce Objection has been made to studen 
regard 0 ^ engaged W ^ ile at colle g e 5 Americans, h°we v ’ 

advantage* T ^ Seri ° US drawback, but rather as 
best f 0r g Amenca itself has not decided which system 1 
for universities ; both separate and co-education* 
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systems exist and both are successful, but on thTqUsta of 
schools the balance of opmion seems against separata and 
in favour ° , “-nducatton. For teachers the interes t“v 
question is Could this be in England ” > and before ,h! 
question can be answered we must compare the social 
conditions of the two countries. In America women’s 
position is very high and there is a strong undercurrent of 
friendliness and equality which is a development of the old 
colonial times, when fespecially on the western marge) house 
helped house against general enemies, and rejoiced with all 
neighbours in general seasons of merriment. 

If co-education could act here as in America, we should 
certainly gam by its introduction into England; men and 
women would understand each other more truly, there would be 
less of that atmosphere of mystery and ignorant curiosity about 
the other sex, which too often confuses the younger members 
of society, and we might have, instead, among our young 
people that great charm of American social life— frank 
friendliness and geniality based on mutual trust and under- 
standing. We hear something of the loneliness of young 
men in great cities and their isolation from family life, we 
hear too of the aggressive independence of the modern 
woman student who lives for her work, and cares not for 
men’s society — is it not possible that co-education has given 
to the man some gifts to make him welcome, and to the 
woman some graces to make her attractive ? 

To the first objection, the practical difficulties of discipline 
in bringing boys and girls together, the Americans say an 
emphatic “No.” On the contrary they assert that the 
difficulties are created by the isolation : when girls and boys 
we brought up together they pass insensibly from the 
simplicity of childhood to the good sense and self-respect of 
maturer life. We can hardly expect, however, that co- 
education should be prevalent in the England of to-day: 
perhaps it mav come in a hundred years, at present tentative 
efforts are all that can be looked for, and these wall succeed 
0nl y in special circumstances. But from the extreme of the 
h wem of the East with its masses of ignorant women, too 
Ur > tutored to be companions and too childish to be trusted, 
through the varying customs of continental nations to 
En gland and thence to the frank intercourse of America, we 
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here the tone of social life rises, 
a steady pr°g ress * An d this partly answers the 
can ^mpn's position jmP r0 • deteriorate. Here again 

as worn . w hich is , ?e r. One of the American 
seC ° n ° 0 f experience deny ober ii n College, Ohio, asserts 

and self - consc r gir,s 

,t K are great benefits; ^ best interests of woman- 

are made more bv regarding woman as something 

, not been serv . ,. f wom en should have 


«*>- women 

apart." None surely . perhaps co-education mtght 

no chance of , hlg f the wome n student and make her more 
soften the angles ot t transform a woman into an 

companionable. •> ^ t from a ll constituted society 

amazon or a virago, t di ust for men and to a rough 

and train ^r m isola ^ tQ co „ e ducation put forward 

self-reliance. The most serious difficulty. Is it 

is the most import same methods ? A rough 

risht to teach boyEandg,r he y ffimative _ perhaps rightly 50 

ZZZ Whfn it was a queston of teaching girls on boys 
giving them no education a. method was 
better than none, and it was natural to fight for the ope g 
to women of examinations and the giving to both equally the 
same opportunities. But girls’ education has won a position 
for itself noV, and it seems advisable, perhaps even necessary, 
to pass the old methods in review. Undoubtedly girls c 1 
from boys physically: their methods for manual or physica 
training of necessity are different, probaby also their 
intellectual culture should be on different lines: not inferior, 
but special. In the eager race for life which has seized the 
present generation, there is undoubtedly danger — danger o 
overpressure, overexcitement, overstrain for scholarships, m 
examinations, places, degrees. The system is in part ba 
some of it is certainly bad for girls. The question is whether 
it is not equally bad for boys. We have heard of male 
undergraduates who had “examination fever,” and ot 
men whose intense study at the University undermined their 

health for years. The strain of such affects men and women 
Meremly bM , he dailger ^ for ^ 

seoaratb/ " ^ uest ' ons tbe advantages of co-education 
d?rir beS « tW -“c g men, biologists «£ 
s give us the facts as to the decree of diffe re 
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u 7 . a .iT ucu ana women. Too oftPn 

the doctor and the teacher seem to be at daggers drawn 

yet there are faults on both sides. If the teacher sometime^ 
ignores a sign of fa.lmg health in a child, or seems to place 
to o little reliance on a doctor’s opinion, too often the doctor 
speaks with sad lack of sympathy for teachers, as if 
examination results were their only aim, and the real welfare 
of the pupil were subordinate to the honour of the schools 
The question should be discussed without prejudice ■ until it is 
settled, co-education at all events between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen is impossible. Yet it may be that the fixture 
will unfold the poet's picture : 


And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be.” 


